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w "wy The p by 1 0 Wit has key? ages buf rt 
the kfcumon of Uſeleſs queſtions, and the prid et 
power has deſtroyed arn te os gaily or to Keep 
profitable poſſeſſibis- 1-16 BUSTING 1980 251175 
Nor many years have paſſes ſncethe eee 
war were fling the world with terror and with fors 
row; tage was ar laſt appeaſed, or e Was | 


reſtored, l its pleaſures: And 1 bene | 
this tate all felt the happineſs, and all” 

the co Ontinwance; but What continuance of 
neſs can be exp „ hen NN 
Rutopein empire can be in danger of a ne con. 
cuſhion, by a contentipn for a few ſpots of earth; 
which; in the deſerts'dF the ocean, had almoſt ef 
caped: human notice, and which; if they had not 
5 — make a a wy pe 
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pr Net rs often delig 


has neglected. arid that renown Which ene be 
ck Er wh of greatneſs, is 
Foriethnicy derived from 1 cded accidents.” The 
e paſfage of Ceſit, is 


by intrinf 


Rubicon was 'enriobled b 
and thi 


e time is no Se When Falklind's 


on bw in 2s ir thall be affig ied, Wilk 1 

Nities of deſeriptiye ſplendor; - 6f narratives 
1 Of other countries it is told how often 
| ne ence their Ferran Als 
hays has changed'on 58 their name Of heroes 
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1 ſaw this 
out attempting to dip their own hands in the 
golden fountain. France had no naval ſkill or 
power; Portugal was extending her dominions in 
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to conquer, or 1 to . here Vac hs 


no appearance; nothing has happened to them bur 
that they have been ſometimes ſeen by wandering 


navigators, who paſſed by them i in ſearch of better 


habirations. .. * 
e eee 


of Columbus, Aleovered America, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of its, moſt; wealthy regions, they ſi 


and terrified Europe by a ſudden and unexampled | 
influx. of riches. They were made at once infup- 


portab] 4 inſolent, .and might. perhaps have become 


irreſiſtibly powerful, had not their mountainous 
treaſures been ſcattered / in the air with the igno- 
rant profuſion of unaccuſtomed opulencſte. 
Tux, 1 ter part of the European potentates 
eam of riches flowing into Spain with- 


the Eaſt over regions formed 1 in the gaiety of Na- 
ure; the Hanſeatic league, being planned only 
for the <curity of traffick, had no tendency. to 
diſcovery or. invaſion; and the. commercial ſlates 


of Italy growing rich by trading between Aſia and 


Europe, and not lying upon the ocean, did not 


 defire to ſeek by great hazards, at a diſtance, 
What was nel at home to be found with ſafety. 


Tux Engliſh alone were animated by the ſuc- 


| ceſs of the Spaniſh navigators, 10. try if any thing | 


was left that might reward adventure, or incite + 


appropriation.  : They ſent Cabot into the North, 


but in the North there was no gold or ſilver. to be 


| found. The. pet. re ions were pre- occupied, vet 
11 Kill continued their hopes and their labgurs. 


hey were th * nation that dared the ex- 


tent of the Pacifick Ocean, and the ſecond cir- 
ane of the globe. 


BY SE} ar, between Elizabeth and. | Fri, the 
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ſuppoſed that riches: Gaby yh de bee 6 57 = 5 
plundering the Spaniards. Nothing” is Aimee 

when gain and honour” unité their influences? *the 
_ fpwirand vigour of theſe expe tions enlarged: gur 
views of the new. world, and A 5 us firſt g 

uainted, with its temoter coaſts. 

I the fatal voyage of Cavendiſiv(1 592) Captains .. 

avis, who, being ſent! out as His Aſſociate, Nas 
afterwards parted from him or deſerted him, 8 
he was driven by violence of weather about the 
ſtraits of Magellan, is ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt who faw the lands now called Falkland'sIflands 
but bis diſtreſs permitted him flot to make dn 
obſervation, and he left them, as he found them 
without a name! d ding of 3 ave” 


Nor long afterwards (1890 Sir Richard | 


Hawking; being in the; ſame  ſeas*with rhe fame | 
deſigns, - ſaw theſe iflands again, if they ate indeed - 
the lame iſlands; and in honour of hi s | miſtrels) 


talled them Hawkins's Maiden Land 
1: T m1s voyage wus not of  retiawn' ſuflicient 10 
procure a general reception to the new-natne,/ for 
hen the Dutch; who; had no become ſtrong 
enough not only to defend themſel ves, but to ats 
tack their maſters} ſent (1598) Merhagen and 'Se> 
bald de Wert, into the South Sea, theſe iſlands, 
which were not ſuppoſed to have been knoun 
before, obtained the denomination of Sebald s 
Illands, and Were from that time placed in the 
charts; 'tliough':Freater' tells us, thay! they were 
yer conſiderecd as of d doubtful exiſtence. 
Turix preſent Engliſh name was probably 
| given them (1689) by! Strong, whoſe journal, 7 il 
unprinted, may; be found in the Muſeum. 
name was adopted by Halley, and has from "that | 
time, 1 believe, been received into our maps 
Tux privateers which were put in motion b 
the wars ot, IE Anne, fa thoſe i, = NR 
"R737; „„ A3 | Ns an ; 
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ſuſpected that they had no Water 


os mention them; 1 dy node Vet nor con- 
ted as territories worth a conteſt. Strong 
affirmed that there was no \wopd,: and Dampier 


hogs 


e — e ing with. alata 
| diſtinctneſs, and meutions forae ſhips: of St. Maloes, 
by which they had. been viſited; Aud to» whichsh 
(cams. willing: ehough to aſcribe the honour of diſ- 


eovering iſlands which: yet he admits to have been 
een by Hawkins, and named by Sebald de Wert. 


He, A ſuppaſe] in honour of luis conntrymen, called 
them the Malouines, the denomination now: uſed 


p the Spaniards, who ſeem nat; till very lately, 


 thave- thought them important enough to deſerve 


a nme. 23 1 E 2 1 4s; 1451 211 55 * of 1 48 70d 
"SINCE the publication of Anſon's: voyage, they 


bac very much changed'their-opinion; finding a 


ſettlament in Pepyls or Falkland s Iſlands, tecom⸗ 


mended by the author as heceſſary to the. ſucceſs 
_ of gur future expeditions againſt the coaſt of Chili; 
and as of ſuc uſd and importance, that ir wolild 


produce many advantages in peace, and in War 
wauld:makerus maſters of ee 2203919 
Scaxc zl am degree dginent is fuffcient 

to reſt rain the i imagination 22 magnifying that 


on-which it is long detained. The relater of Ans 


ſonis voyage had heated his mind iwith its various 
events, had-ipartaken the hope with which it Was 
begun, and the vexation ſuffered by its various 
miſcarriages, and then thought nothing cauld: be 
of greater benefit to the nation than that which 


might eee the fucceſs of ſuch another: aq 


prize. e 


HAD the ed of that hiſtory vir ſcribed 8 


attained all that when they firſt ſpread their fails 
they ventured ito to hope, the conſequence-/would 
have produced very little hurt to the Spaniards; 
and very little! benefit to the Engliſh. They 
* have taken a few 1 Anſon and his 

i 2 companions 


* a ; - / 
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war is not the whole buſineſs'of life; it happens 


((% Ron, OR. SS. edn. io ae at eb ls Rane MES: ante 
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© 7 Tt 5 
PE ROY would have ſhared- the dd „ 
the ranſom; and the Spaniards, finding theie 
ſouthern territories acceſſible, ka onen tones 5 
have guarded them better. 1 3) nt I 
Far ſuch a ſettlement may per aſe i in war, a 


no man that conſiders. its ſituation, will deny. Bit 

but ſeldom, and every man, either good or wWiſeß 
wiſhes. that its frequency were ſtill leſs. That 
conduct which: betrays deſigns of future hoftility; 


if it does not excite violence, will always generate 
malignity; it muſt for ever exclude confidence 


and friendſhip, and continue 4 cold and ſiuggin 


rivalry, = Ny got indirect injuries 


3 wen af wary or abe N = 


T; fs advantiae of took. 2 uma in nine of | 
peace is, I think, not eaſily; to be proved. For 
what uſe can it have but of a ſtation for cantrabahd' 
traders, a nurſery of fraud, and à receptacle f 
theft? Nader about a century ago, was of 
opinion, that no advantage could be dbtainęd in 
voyages to the South Sea, except by ſuch an armas 
ment as, with a failor's morality, | might trade by 
forte... It is well known, that the prohibitions of 
foreign commerce are, in theſe countries, to the 


laſt degree rigorous, and that no man not auto- 


riſed by the King of Spain can trade there but / by 


| — or ftealth, Whatever profit is obtained muſt | 


- ; v0 by the wolence of ra pine, or US 
„ will not N ab arrive at. | 
weh purity and excellence, but that ſome conni⸗ 


vance at leaſt will be indulged to the triumphant ED ; 


robber and ſucceſsful. cheat. He that brings 
wealth home is ſeldom interrogated by what means 
it was obtained. This, however, is one of thoſe 
modes of corruption with which mankind ou 
always to Kiruggle, and which they may in time 


A 4 . 2 


17 


b e verderben g There is reafbn* to enge 
that as the world is more enlighteried; policy id - 


morality: will at laſt be reconciled; and at if nations 
will learn not to do what they would not ſuffer.” 


Bu the ſilent toleration of ſuſpected guilt is a 5 


degree of depravity far below that which -openly 


incites-and manifeſtly protects it. To pardon 4 
pirate may be injurious to mankind; dit? how 
much greater is 1 55 crime of opening a port in 


Which all pirates ſhall be ſafe? The contraband 


trader is not more worthy of protection: : if with 
Narborough he trades by force, he lis a pirate; if 


he trades nem he is only a thief, © Thoſe who 
honeſtly refuſe his traffick he hates as obſtructors 
bf his Ae and thoſe with'whom he deals he 
cheats, becauſe he knows that they dare not com-. 

plain, He lives with a heart füll of that malignity 
which. fear of detection alwiys generates in him, 


who is to defend unſuſt acquiſitions againſt lawful 

authority; and when he comes home with riches 
thus acquired, he brings a mind hardened- in evil; 
too proud for feproof, and too ſtupid for reflec: 
tion; he offends the high by hisinſolence, and cr 
raphs the low by his example 


Wur run theſe truths were Wügotten or r def 
piled, or whether ſome better purpoſe was then i 
= e the repreſentation made in Anſon? 
voyage had ſuch effect upon the ſtateſmen of that 
time, that (in 1748) ſome loops were fitted out 


for the fuller knowledge of Pepy's and Falkland's 


Iſlands, and for rtf diſcoveries in the South 


Sea. This expedition, though perhaps deſigned 


to be ſeeret, was not long concealed from Wall, 
the Spaniſn ambaſſador, who ſo vehemently op- 


poſed it, and ſo ſtrongly maintained the right of 
the Spaniards to the excluſive dominion of the 
South Sea, that the Engliſh miniſtry relinquiſhed 
on of 4 12 deſig „ enen that the 

| © examination 
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en of thoſe: two and was the atme ft "I A 

that their orders ſhould compriſme. 
Tuis conceſſion was ſuffciently ub er l or r. 

ficiently ſubmiſſive; yet the | Spaniſh” court was 


f neither gratified by our kindneſs, nor ſoftened by 


our humility. . Sir Benjamin Keene, who then e- 
ſided at Madrid, 'was interrogated by 1 con- 
cerning the viſit intended to Pepy's and Falkland's 
Iſlands in terms of great jealouſy and e 


and the intended . was repreſented, if not 
as a direct violation of the late peace, yet as an ac 


inconſiſtent with amicable intentions, and contrary. ' 


to the profeſſions of mutual kindneſs 'which then 


paſſed between Spain and England. "Keene was 
directed to proteſt that nothing more than mere 
diſeovery was intended, and that no ſettlement 


was to be eſtabliſhed; The Spaniard” readily re- 


pfied, that if this was a voyage of wantoh cutiolity, 
it miglit be gratifled with leis trouble, for he was 
ready to communicate whatever was known: That 
to go ſo far only to come back, was no reaſonable 
act; and it would be a flender ſaerifice to peace 
and 'friendſhip to omit à voyage in which nothing 


was to be gained ; That if we left the places as we 
found them, the voyage was uſeleſs; and if we 


took poſſeſſion, it Was a hoſtile armament, nor 1 
could we expect that the Spaniards ſhould ſuppoſe 


us to viſit the ſouthern parts of America only from 
curioſity, after the ſcheme propoſed oth the author " 


of Anſon's Voyage. 
Wurxx once we had: difoirncd all Firrpiole- if fees | 
ling; it is apparent that we could not defend tze 
propriety of our expedition by arguments equiva . 
lent to Carvajal's objections. The miniſtry there 
fore diſmiſſed. the whole deſign, but nodeclaration | 
was required by which' our HEM to 9 it here. ; 
after might be annulled. , 
From this time Falkland's hands were FEE 
of negleGied, ul the conduct of naval affairs was 
5 en 
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to the Earl of © NYE a man whaſe 


E was vigorous and ardent, whoſe knowledge 
way extenſive, and whoſe defigns were, mngni 


gent; but who had ſomewhat. vitiated his — 


went by too much indulgence of romantic pro: 
jeets and airy ſpeculations,” '- 


Lonxp Egmont's eagerneſs after Pee ne new 
determined him to make enquiry after Falkland's 
. and he ſent out Captain Byron, who, in the 

ginning of the year 1763, took, he ſays, 4 for- 


| rout pollcſſion | in the name of his Kritannick, Mar 


8 5 poſſeſſion of this 1 is, $M IG to Mr. 
Byron s repreſentation, no deſpicable. 


8 


miles round, and fepreſented it as a region naked 
indeed of . wood, but which, if that defect were 


4 ſupplied, would. have all that. nature, almoſt all 


that luxury could want. The harbour he found 


| Capacious, and ſecure, ls therefore thought. it 
worthy of the name 4 Egmont. Of water there 


was no want, and the ground, he deſcribed as 
having all the excellencies of ſoil, and as cov i 5 
with antiſcorbutick herbs, the reſtoratives 0 1 
ſailor. | Proviſion was eaſily to be had, for t 


killed almoſt. every day an hundred geeſe to 


fhip, by pelting them with ſtones. Not content 


with phyſick and with food, he ſearched yet deeper 


for the value of the new. dominion. He dug in 
queſt of ore, found iron in abundance, and 9g 


not 'deſpaix of nobler metals. 


A cou rx thus fertile and delightful, 9 
nately found where none would have expected it, 
about the fiftieth degree of ſouthern latitude, could 
not without great ſupineneſs be neglected. Early 
in the next year (January 8, 1766) ee 
bride arrived at Port Egmont, Where he erected a 
ſmall blockhouſe, and ſtationed a garriſon. His 


_ deſcription was leſs flattering. He found, wha 


De. call, a meſs; pt = 2 broken lands, 


which the ſoil was nothing but a bog, with no het. 


ter proſpect than that of barren mountains, 
by ftorms 


almoſt perpetual. Yer this, ſays. bens = 1 


ſummer, and. if the winds of winter hold their ga — 
tural proportion, thoſe. who, lie but twa cables . 


length from the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without 


any communication with it. The plenty Wick 


regaled Mr. Byron, and which might have ſupr 
peu. armies of Patagons, was no longer to be 
und. The geeſe were too wiſe to ſtay when 
men violated their haunts, and Mr. Macbride's 
ore M could only now and then kill a gooſe, when 
the weather would permit. All the :quadrupeds 
which he met there were foxes, ſuppoſed hy him 
to have. been brought. upon the 1 e; but of uſeleſs 
animals, ſuch as ſea lions and penguins, which: he 
calls verrnin, the number was incredible. He al- 
lows, however, that thoſe who touch p46 
iſlands may find geeſe and ſni pes, and, in the fum- 
0p Monchs, wild. ſellery and ſor rel., 
No token was ſeen by either, of any ſettlement 
| prog made upon this iſland, and Myc; Machrige 
thought himſelf fo ſecure from hoſtile diſturbance, 
iat When be erected his wooden blockhouls he 
omitted to open the poris and loopholes 03 
DWurw a garriſon was ſtationed at Port Egmont, 
it was neceſſary to try what ſuſtenance the ground 
could be by culture excited to produce, M garden 
was prepared, but the plants that ſprung up withered - 
2 in immaturity, Some fir-ſeeds were {owns 
but though this be the native tree of rugged, cli- 
mates, the young firs that roſe above the ground 
died like weaker herbage. The cold continued 
long, and the ocean ſeldom was at teſ. 
Carrix ſucceeded better; tan vegetables 
Gear, ſheep, and hogs, that were carried thither, 
places. Tupd to a and Increaſe, 10, n other 
P es. 4 et FF 3 H 


2 5 ; & We 4s uo” : 


Na 


| [ 12 15 . 
NV mortalibus ar duum . There is is nothing 
which human courage will not undertake, and lit- 
te that human” patience will not endure.” The 

rriſon lived upon Falkland's Wands, ſhrinking 
i the blaſt, and 8 mügder g at the billo-wõ s. 
"Tar was a colony which could never become 
—_ for it never could beable to maintain 
The neceſſary ſupplies were annually ſent 
Si England, at an expence which the Admi- 
ralty began to think would not quickly be fepaid 
But ſhame of deſerting a project, and unwillingneſs 
to contend with a proſector that meant well, conti 
nued the garriſon, and ſupplied it vith regular re- 
mittances of ſtores and proviſion. 1297 907 
Tur of which we were almoſt weary ourſelves, 
we did not expect any one to envy; and therefore 
ſuppoſed that we ſhould be permitted to reſide in 
Falkland's Iſlands, che undiſputed lords of 1 
beaten barrenneſs. . 
Bur, on the 28th of, Noveinber. 1769, 0 Zaptain 
Hunt, obſerving Spaniſh ſchooner den one | 
the iſland and ſurveying it, ſent the commander a 
meſſage, by which he required him to depart. 
The Spaniard made an appearance of obeying,” but 
in two days came back with letters written by: the 
governor of Port Solidad, and brought by the chief 
ard, of a kenden on the caſt part of Falkland's 
nde. 7 7 
In this b ae . Nat 305 
the governor complains, that Captain Hunt, n 
he ordered the ſchooner to depart, aſſumed a 
to which he could have no pretenſions, by ſen Ang 
an imperious meſlage to the ns arent in the King 
of Spain's on dominions. UAE. ih 
Ix another letter ſent at the fame time, he fup- 5 
poſes the Engliſh to be in that part only by; Aci. ; 
dent, and to be 3 to depart at the firſt warn 
ing. This letter was accompanied by a preſeni 
wich, * he, if it be neither * to my h 
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nor to your merit, you mY in 7 * | ak 80 


to the ſituation of us both. 
Ix return to this hoſtile 1 the Hin ” 
warned. them from the iſland, which he claimed in 


the name of the King, as belonging to the Engliſh, 
Fel e Bag: the firſt ſettle- | 


by ah. of, the fi 
ment. 


Tris was an Fer of more . 1 
certainty. The right of diſcovery indeed has ak. 
ready appeared to be probable, but the right which- 
255 ty of ſettlement confers I know not. whether 


er” oy can eſtabliſh, - 


x. December 10, che ices Pa by the gover- 
nor of Port Solidad made three proteſts againſt 


Captain Hunt; for threatening to fire upon him; 
for oppoſing, his. entrance into Port Egmont; and 
for entering himſelf into Port Solidad. On the 


12th the governor of Port Solidad formally warned 


Captain Hunt to leave Port Egmont, and to for- 


bear the navigation of theſe ſeas, without e 
fror the King of Spain. Hy 
o this Captain Hunt 3 by repeating 


former claim, by declaring that his orders were: to 


keep poſſeſſion, and by once more warning the 
Spaniards to depart. 
Tux DEN month . more proteſts and 


| more E of which the tenour was nearly the 


fame. The operations of ſuch harmleſs enmity; 
having produced no effect, were then reciprocally 
diſcontinued, and the Engliſh were left for a time 
to enjoy the pleaſures of F alkland' 8 Hands without 
moleſtation. BE 

Tunis tranquilli ty, "however, did not. laſt long; 


A few months afterwards (June 4, 1770) they In- 
ry, a Spaniſh frigate commanded by an officer 
ſe name was Madariaga, anchored in Port Eg- 
mont, bound, as was ſaid, for Port Solidad, ane 
red Iced, by a paſſage from Buenos Ayres. of fifty- 3 
mies days, to want of water. | 


duſt 


THREE: 


bo 5 & Sat # 


. 

TnAET days Afterwards, four other friga S 
tered the port, and a broad pendant, ſuch as 15 
borne by t e commander of a naval armament, was 

diſplayed from the Induſtry. © Captain Farmer of 
the Sr ft frigate, who commanded the garriſon, 
ordered the crew of the Swift to come on ſhore, 
and aſſiſt in its defence; and directed Captain 
Maltby to bring the Favourite frigate, which he 
commanded, nearer to the land. The Satans 
eaſily diſcovering the purpoſe of his motion, let 
him know, that if he weighed his anchor, they. 
would fire upon his ſhip; but paying no regard to 
theſe menaces, he advanced: towards the ſhore. 
The Spaniſh fleet followed, and two ſhots. were 
fired, which fell at a diſtance from him. He then 
ſent to inquire the reaſon of ſuch hoſtility, and 
* told that the ſhots were intended only As kg- 
na 

Born the Eng lim captains wrote the next day 
to Madariaga the Spaniſh commodore, warning 
him from. 580 iſland, as, from a place which the 
Engliſh held by right of diſcovery.” 

Mavartaca, who ſeems to have had no os 
fire of unneceſſary miſchief, invited them (June 9 bp 
to ſend an officer who ſhould take a oo of 
forces, that they might be convinced of the vanit 
of reſiſtance, and do that without compulſion which 
he was upon refuſal prepared to enforce. 

Ax officer was ſent, who found ſixteen nd 
men, with a train of twenty-ſeven cannon, four 
mortars, and two hundred bombs. The fleet 
conſiſted of five frigates from twenty to thirty 
guns, which were now ſtationed oppoſite to be , 
Block-houſe. 

He chen feat them a formal Hhoridl, in ohe 
bl maintained his maſter's right to the whole Ma- 
gellanick region, and exhorted the Engliſh to te- 
fire * fromm the Ra * ue.” 5 
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Ys 


power. 


could neither juſtify by right, nor maintain” 67 


loſs might be lüge by en 
His propoſitions were expreſſed in terms of great 


civility; but he concludes with demanding an an. 


4 


__ Having while he was writing received the let- 


ters of warning written the day before by the Engliſh 
captains, he told them, that he thought himſelf 
able to prove the King of Spain's title to all thoſe 

countries, but that this was no time for verbal 


altercations. He | apr in His determination, 


and allowed only fi cen minutes for an. anſwer. . 


though there had been preſcribed yet a ſhorter 


time, he' ſhould ſtill reſ6lutely defend his charge; 


that this, whether menace or force, would be con- 


tisfaction would certainly be requiret. 
Ou the next day {June 10.) Madariaga landed 
his forces, and it may be eaſily imagined that he 


had no bloody conqueſt. The Engliſh had only 


ſidered as an inſult on the Britiſh flag, and that ſa 


a wooden block-houſe built at Woolwich, and cars 


ried in pieces to the iſland with a ſmall battery of 


cannon. To contend with obſtinacy had been 


only to laviſh life without uſe and without hope. 


After the Sg of a very few ſhots a capitu- 


lation was propoſed. | . 

Tar Spaniſh commander acted with moderati- 
on; he exerted little of the conqueror; What he 
had offered before the attack he granted after the 
victory; the Engliſh were allowed to leave the 
place with every honour, only their departure Was 
delayed by'the terms of the capitulation twenty 


days; and to ſecure their ſtay, the rudder of the 


771 „ Fav 2 ite | ; 


U offered them the liberty of carrying away — 
whatever they were deſirous to remove, and pro. 


1 
Favourite was taken off. What they deſired to 
carry away they removed without moleſtation 
and of what they left an inventory was drawn, for 
which the Spaniſh officer by his receipt promiſed to 
be accountable. 7 . 
Or this petty revolution, ſo ſudden and ſo diſ- 
tant, the Engliſh miniſtry could not poſſibly. have 
ſuch notice as might enable them to prevent it. 
The conqueſt, if ſuch it may be called, coſt but 
three days; for the Spaniards either ſuppoſing the 
garriſon ſtronger than it was, or reſolving to truſt 
nothing” to chance, or conſidering that as their 
force was greater, there was leſs danger of blood- 
ſhed, came with a power that made reſiſtance 
ridiculous, and at once demanded and obtained 
poſſeſſion. „„ ww 1 
Tux firſt account of any diſcontent expreſſed 
by the Spaniards was brought by Captain Hunt, 
who arriving at Plymouth June 3, 1770, informed 
the Admiralty that the iſland had been claimed in 
December by the governor of Port Solidad. 
Tuis claim, made by an officer of ſo little dig- 
nity, without any known direction from his ſupe- 
riors, could be conſidered only as the zeal or offi- 
ciouſneſs of an individual, unworthy of publick 
notice or the formality of remonſtrancſcſe. 
Is Auguſt Mr. Harris, the reſident at Madrid, 
gave notice to Lord Weymouth of an account 
newly brought to Cadiz, that the Engliſh were in 
poſſeſſion of Port Cuizada, the ſame which we call 
Port Egmont, in the Magellanic ſea; that in Ja- 
nuary they had warned away two Spaniſh ſhips; 
and that an armament was ſent out in May from 
Buenos Ayres to diſlodge them. 5 
Ir was perhaps not yet certain that this account 
was true; but the information, however faithful, 
was too late for prevention. It was eaſily known, 
that a fleet diſpatched in May had before Auguſt 
ſucceeded or miſcarried. 1 
In 


[*1 
1. In October, Captain Maltby. care to En 
and gave the account, which Ihave now epitom 
of his expulſion frorm Falkland's Hlands. 
-From' this moment the whole nation can uit: 
— that no time was loſt. Phe navy was ſurvey- 
ed the ſhips refittad, and::oommanders A WE 
and a powerful fleet was aſſembled, well manned 
and well ſtored, with expedition rafter ſo;tong a 
peace perhaps never known before, and with vis 
gour: which, after; the waſte of ſo long a? war; 
ſcarcely _ other nation. had been capable ef os ex- 
eh od eim © 5769) 5 aide! 
Ts preparation, 15 ihuftrious in the eyes of 
Ejnerpe, and fo efficacious in its event, was ob. 
ſtructed by the utmoſt power of that noiſy faction 
winch has too long filled the kingdom, ſometimes 
with the rodr of. empty menace,” and ſometimes 
with the yeil of hypocritical lamenta tion? Every 
man ſaw, and every honeſt man ifaw with deteſta:⸗ 
tion, that they who deſired torforce their ſovereign 
into War, eee at the kame Tine ieee 
him from action £ 59079. Dildprg 
Fux vigour 1 pirit of the 1 0 cali] 
broke through all che machinations ob theſe pig 
rebels, and our armament was quickly ach as 
as likely to make our negotiations effectual . 
- Tar Drince: of: Maſſeran, in his firſt on 
wich the Engliſh miniſters on chis ogcaſion, 'owned 
that he had from Madrid received intelligence that 
the: Engliſh had been forcibly expelled from Falk: 
Hndis Hland by Buccarelli, the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, without any particular orders. from xiie 
King of Spain. But being atked; whether int his 
maſter's name he diſavowed Buecarelli's "Om 
bengfnfed to / anſwer without direction. 
Tur ſcene of negotiation was now rex to 
| Madrid, and in September Mr. Harris was dinected 
10 demand from t rimaldi the OT miniſter the 
Bla TURe..:. : reſtitution 
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p ef for the accommodation of differ 


0 18 1 
reſtitution of Balkland's: gand, and adifarowal of 


Buccarelli's hoſtilities} il 0 on ole 9 


IT was to be cxpeBted that Sebald would ods 


* 


ject to us our on behaviour, who had ordered 


the Spaniards to depart from the ſame iſſand. To 
this it was replied, That the Engliſſ; forces were 
indeed directed to warn other nations away; but, 
if compliance were refuſed, to proceed in making 
their ſettlement, and ſuffer bem fub eas of what+ 


ever power to remain there without moleſtation; 


By p thus taken, there was only a diſpu- 
table claim advanced, which might be ORs ro : 
and regularly decided, without inſult and — 
force; nd; if the Spa niards had:complained at: the 
Britiſh court, their dee a would have been heard, 
and all injuries redreſſed; but that; by . 
ing ther juſtice of their own title, and having re- 
courſe ta arms, without any previous notice or re- 


monſtrance, they had violated; the peace, and in- 


ſulted the Britiſh government; and therefore it 
Mas expected that ſatis faction ſhould be made by 
publick diſavowal and immediate reſtitution.) ' | 


„ ei 


He did not allow that any particular orders had 
been given for driving the Engliſn from their ſet · 


tlement; but made: no r of declaring, that 
fuch an qection was nothing more than the ſet- 


tlers might have expected; and that Buccarelli 


had not, in his i api nion, incurred any blame; as | 
the general injunftions to the American governors 
were, to ſuffer no incroachments on the Spaniſh 
eee, ns grotto any fi 

(Is; October the Prince of Maiſeran pre dA 


mutual conceſſions, in — — 

to | the Spaniards by Hunt ſhould be diſavowed on 
one ſide, and the violence uſed by Buccarelli on 
the other. This offer was conſidered as little leſs 
than 4 new inſult, and Giimal was told, that in- 


J ury 


Twi. 
" eee TEparation x, chat: when either 
aſuffered evident Wrongz it 


— ſupſiſting w bich is implied in conventions. ad 
contracts, that we conſidered ourlelves as, 
inſitked; and: demanded; ſagisfaction plenary; and 
unconditional £011 tio bIllium: wag to 
ri: GRD4ALDL flees. tai ow ny re 
not yet appeaſed;b 3 Has 

be fads granted all that: _ 1 18 i 
gffered to reſtqre the iſland, in dare in 
they found ſt i bur .he.thought; that-thayz lil 
might hope for ſome regard, and that the, wi 
ſent by Hunt would be difixeyeds. b 
Nn. HR BIS 0uri minifter-at;M; wat 
the pared, p Fs A a;right co Unconditigna | 
Same ue de di delayed: his es py 
eguneil m 8 In ane Ca. 
e de 125 Fa 


Teddineſs, to; 2 5 ny e of f the 101 
Exgland ein gxpectation;iof receiv! 5 
reciprocal. atisfackion, bythe; dilayc 
required, ofiFlunt's warning, -::1,c:; 
i eee 9 e l N ws ö 

conſidered a. NaN hof f 0 arg 9 


In the latter end of November private Py WW; 


given of: the danger to the. ener * 
and the officers, abſent, from, Gibraltar wers, re- 


manded to their poſts. ,, Onur naval force.) as every 2 
day e and Fs: mugs AO, abatement. of our 
Original d emand 3 u hg 


ITA e of the: Sp cc fil 7 | 
nued, and about the. ank dhe Far all K zone, 

- reconciliatipn,was ſo nearly extinguiſhed, that Mit 
Harris was figected. to. Withe tax, with 

forms, from his, reſidence. at Madrid. 
Mobpkk Avi is common 


ed, 


2 1 edel 


firm, 


2 is Roy ſuccesful; having not ſwelled our 
B 2 f firſt 


bere. asg df the 


. 


— 


_ court? Hall u 
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lignit and kindneſs;-' 
| elit; Yeh, ant the, 


| [ Ss 

Art reguifition n den eee ppet 
We hid notlüng tö yield, we therefore only repeat 
ed our firſt propoſſti i, prepared for war, though 
Ueſttons'of 1 ii 
Adr this time, as is well ebony; the King 
of France diſmiſſed Choiſeul from his employ- 
ments? What —— this 1 ef the — 
upon the Spaniſſi counſels, I preten 

hbt ta be inforttied? Choiſeul had always profeſſed 


u ee ner is it eertuin, however it 
7 that he talked in different ftains 
Bez th: ina o 15 11 


bees to lebe altnoſt the unſeen ror 


In the Fahne oh 1 matter pron mater; 
the moto D equal to the force 


of the brit þ6ver; bat the vperations of life, 
N 6 5 Kant 2 ſuch laws. 


rices of YOunRtary agents lauglt at caleula- 
tion. kt is hot ATwa ye e e624 is a ſtrong reaſon 
for A g t Obſtivacy and Rembility, ma- 
ive place Alternately to 
_— 'Ye mn of theſe — | 
portant” may” cefiſequences, 
ofteri Eſcapes cies the 1105 in Wwhieh che e 
de; Wt 20. "SIG o . JC 1290 U 10 L119 29136. S134 
© Wh path the altefntion whith began in Ja- 
16 appear in tlie Spaniſh counfels, had any 
ooh Emile thin conviction of the improptiety of 
their paſt conduct, and of the danger of a new war, 
it is not eaſy to decide; but they Began, whatever 
Was the fealon, td telak theit haughtnes, and Mr. 
Harris's departure Gus epunterm ande! 
Tur 'gerriands AM made by England wee Kill 


continued, and n annar tr the Prince of 


Maſſeran delivery! a declaration, in which the 
W 7 vows he bolent e enter} TING: 


5 > 0 — 


* 1 


vatelli; and promiſes to reftore th port 4d, fork called 
Egmont, with all the ad 1 Jores,: ee 
4% be inventory. 1180 
To this promiſe. of reſtinition. in ubjoined,, that 
this engagement to reſtore Part Egmont, cannot, nor 
eng he in any wiſe. to affect the gueſtion of ile prnion 
right of ſovereignty ef the Malount, WOE _ 
Falklands Iſlands. ;;- 1 RT Hd. 21.2 (247 5 
Tuis conceſſion Was accepted by. the Earl. .of 
Rochford, who declared on the part of his maſtet; 
that the Prince of Maſſeran being authoriſed his 
Catholick- Majeſty, 40 fer in bis Majeſty's name, 1a 
{be 'King of Great Britain, d\ſatisfafiion for the in "a | 
dome, him by a: [poſſeſſing bim of Port. Kenn, ald 
ing ſigned a declaration expreſſing that his Cabos 
lick Majeſty diſavoms the expedition ag an/t Part Rigs 
unt, and engages to reſtore it in the ſtate) in iich 
it ſtood befote the 10th of June 17%, hit Ben. 
nic Majeſty avill look upon tbe {aid declarations iges 
ther: will the full per formance of ibe engagement an 
tl part of his Catholick Majeſty, as 4 een ſor 
the injury dome to the orown: of: Great Britain | 
nis is all that was originally.demanded... "The 
expedition j is difavowed, and the ifland is zeſtored; 
An injury is acknowledged by. the reception! of 
Lord Rochford's paper, who twice mentions ihe 
word injury, and twice the word /atisfe#inn..'; . 
Tux Spaniards have ſtipulated that the. grant of 
poſſeſſion ſtiall not preclude; the. queſtion of płior 
right, a queſtion Which we ſhall probably make no 
haſte to diſcuſs, and a right of which no formal 
refignation was ever. required, This reſerve has 
ſupplied matter for much clamour, sad perhaps 
the Engliſh miniſtry would have been beiter pleaſed 
had the declaration been without it. But when 
we. have obtained / all mat was: aſked, why ſhould 
we complain that wWe haye not more? the 
| poſſeſſion is conceded, where is the. evil. that the 
night, MI 14: aad ſuppoſes to be mexely 
05 3 „ hy pothetical, 
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[ 22 1 
nypotdeilcal, is teferred to the Greek Calendb for 
a future diſquiſition? Were the Switzers leſs free 
or leſs fecure, becauſe after their defection from 
the houſe of Auſtria they had never hen declared 
independent before the treaty: of Weſtphalia? Is 
the King of France leſs a ſovereign becauſe” the 
King of England'partakes his title? 8 
Ix ſovereignty implies undiſputed” hb beides 
any prince is 'a"ſovereign” through his whole dotni- 
Liens f ſovereighty ne in this, that no ſupe! 
riouris acknowledged,” our King reigns at Port Eg. 
mogt wich ſovereign authority. Almoſt every new 
acquired territory is in ſome degree 5 
and till the controverſy is decided, à term out 
dMoult to be fixed; alt that can be had is real po 
felfon and actual dominion- 11 
is ſurely is a ſufficient auer: to 5 the fel 
gabble- of a man who is every day. leſſening — | 
fptendour of character which once a ned the 
kingdom;'then - dazzled, and "afterwards inflamed 
itz and for whom it will be happy if the nation 
ſhall at laſt difmiiſs him to nameleſs: obſcuriry with 
that equipoiſe of blame and praiſe which 'Corneille 
allow#to Riehlieu, u man who; think, had much 
ns and many of 870 faules, ff pt 825 
%%%%%ͤ́ 331”w7 ofnvw Ct: F f 
Chacun pur le u ſin gr de ce ate Cardinal,” 
0 3: Mars pour nbi je Wen dirai rn, ＋ 
Vo him" a fait wo de bien pour an dire as kf 
550 I n A fe art foley oe nal po * 77 K. an bies.” | 17 
Sinn on 5: e e137: 511 1 
To puſn adVFitages's too far is neither! generous 
gor uf. Had we mfiſted on a conceſfion of an- 
tecedent night vit may not miſbecome us either 
as moraliſts or politicians, to conſider What Gri- 
maldi'could have anſwered. We have al mn 
he might ſay, granted you the 'Whole effect of 
fight,” and have not denied you the name. We 
. not faid that. the * was ours before this 
Gn 2 conceſſion, 


> FY z 3-44 1 
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| coneſion, but only that what right: we Nast 


by this conceſſiqn vacated.” We have now for 
more than to cehturies ruled large tracts af the 
Atnerican continent, by a — rat perhaps is 
| valid only upon this conſideration, that no power 
can produce a better; by the right of diſcover 
add prior - ſettlement, - And by ſuch titles a 
all = dominions of the earth are holden, e pt 
that their original is beyond memory, and greater 
obſcurity gives them greater veneration. Should 
we allow this plea to be annulled; ; the whole fabrick 
of our empure-ſhakes' at the foundation When 
you ſuppoſe yourſelves to have: firſt deſcried the 
diſputed iſland, you ſuppoſe what you can hardly 
prove. We were at leaſt: the general 'difcoverers 
of the Magellanick region, and Have hitherto held 
it with all its adjacencies The juſtice of this 
tenure the world has hitherto admitted, and your- 
ſelves at leaſt: tacitly allowed it, hen about: twenty 
years ago you deſiſted from your purpoſed expedi- 
tion, and expreſsly diſowned any deſign af ſet- 
tling, where you are now not content to ſettle and 
to reign, without extorting ſuch a confeſſion of 
original right, as * invite e other: nation to 
follow: you. - 2% 0:44 
o — duch: as chk it is reaſonable 
to impute that anxiety of the Spaniarda, from 
which the importance of this iſland is inferred 
2 one of the few writers of his deſpiea 
action whoſe name does not diſgrace the page of | 
an - opponent. - The value of the thing / diſputed 
may be very different to him that gains and him 
7 loſes it. The Spaniards, by yielding. 7 — 
nd's Iſland; have admitted a precedent of wha 
= think encroachment; have ſuffered. a; 3 
to be made in the outworks of their empire; and 
notwithſtanding the reſerve of prior righe, har 


ſuffered a dangerous exception to the Peel n 
e eee territorĩiess 11 
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I 1 
eb the loſs of Spain let us ne compute 


the profit of Britain / We have, by ohtaining a diſd 
avowual of Buccarelliꝭs Expeclition and a reſtitution 
of our ſettlement, maintained the honour of che 


crown, and the ſuprriotity of our influence. Be- 
yond-this what have ve acquired ?: What, but a 


blealc and glootny:ſolitiide;: an Wland' town aſide 


fromm human uſe, ſtormy in winter, and barren in 
furamer þ an iſtand vrhibh nor! the ſouthern ſavages 
have: dignified: with habitation; where a garriſon 
muſt' bekept in a ſtate that contemplates with envy 


the! ekiles of Siberla ; df which the expence will 


be perpetual, and the nfe only occafional; and 


_ which, if fortune ſmile upon our labours, may be- 


eome a neſt of ſmugglers in peace, ou in war he | 
rele. of future Buccanier s 

\'T ms is the country of which we ere now 
poffeffibn; and of wich à numerous party pre- 
tends to with that We had murdered thouſands for 
the titular ſovereignty. To charge any men with 


ſuch madneſs, approkches: to an accuſation defeats 


ed by its own mncredibility.: As they Have bean 


long accumulating falſehoods, it is poſſible that they 


are nom only adding another to che hemp, and that 


they do not mean all that they profeſs. Bat of this 


faction hat evil may not be. ovedited Þ/ They have 
hirherts ſhecn no wirttie, and very little wit, be- 
yonU'that miſchievoutictonin for which: 1 ng is Held 


DF Hale that children may be hanged, 2 


As Mar is the laſt of rernedies, eee 


nana, all awtuLexpedients muſt be uſed to avoid 
in. As War is the extwetary of evil, its furdly the 


duty of choſe whoſe ſtation intruſts them -with che 
care of nations, 10 avert it fromm their charge. 
There are diſeaſes of animal nature vrhich nothing 


bet amputation ban remove; ſoi there may, by 


thedepa@vation:of human paſſions, be ſometimes 4 
in cbllec moe 2 which Rre and the 


gaiigrene 
[Org are the enn but in what till 
H 1 


4 


1 84 - | 
fcill or raution be better ſhewn than reventmg _ 
ſuch dreadful e while: üben vet room - 
for gentler methods? 5 

Ir is wonderful with. 1 alla ad; cod; : 
ference: the greater part of mankind ſee war com-. 
menced. Thoſe that hear of it at à diſtance, or 
read of it in books, but have never »preſented” its 
evils to their minds, conſider it as little more thai 
a ſplendid game; a proclamation, an army, a bat- 
tle, and a triumph. Some indeed muſt; periſh-in 
the moſt ſnece ul field; but they: die upom the bed 
of honour, hn their: lives amd tbe . j vys of con- 
que) aud, filled with England's glory, ner in death. 

TAE life of a modern ſoldier 1 is ill repreſented by 
heroick fiction. War has means of deſtruction 
more formidable than the cannon and the ſword. 
Of the thouſands and ten thouſands that periſhed in 
our late conteſts. with France and Spain, a very 
ſmall part ever felt the ſtroke of an enemy; the reſt 
languiſned in tents and ſhips, amidſt damps and 
putrefaction; pale, torpid; - ſpiritleſs; nud helpleſs; 
_ gaſping and groaning unpitied among men made 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeleſs miſery, 
and wilielmed in pits, ur heaved into the ocean, 
without notice and without remembrance. By in- 
commodious encampments and unwholeſome ſtati- 
ons, here courage is uſeleſs, and enterpriſe im- 
practicable, fleets are ſilently ee e = | 
armies ſluggiſhly melted away. 

Tavs is a people gradually Erhauſted, for ths 
moſt part with little. effect. The: wars of civilized 
nations make very [flow changes in the: ſyſtem of 
empire. The:publick perceives ſcarcely any alters 
ation but an increaſe of debt; and the few indivi- 
duals who are benefited; are not ſuppoſed to have 
the oleareſt right to their advantages. If he that 
ſhared the danger enjoyed the profit if he that 
bled in the rs. of grew rich by the victory, he 
r e his * withour-envy: But at tha 
5 concluſion 
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Schelufton of aten years war; how are we recoma 
penfed for the death of multitudes and the expence 


of millions, but by contemplating the ſudden 


glories of paymaſters and agents, contractors and 


£ commiſſaries, whoſe. equipages ſhine Uke motors 


and whoſe: palaces riſe like-exhalations. © 
Tuxsz are the men who, without: virtue, 1 Rig 


0 3 or hazard, are growing rich as che :counery 
is impoveriſned; they rejoice. when obſtinacy or 


ambition adds another year to ſlaughter. and de- 


vaſtation; and laugh from their deſks at bravery 


and ſcience, while they are — figure to figure, 
and cipher to cipher, hoping for a new contract 
ſrom a new armament, and een the profits 


| cfa fiege or tempeſt. . 


TnoszE who ſuffer thei 3 to dwell on theſe 
eee will think it no great crime in the 
miniſtry. that they have not ſnatched with eager- 


neſs the firſt opportunity of ruſhing into the field, 


when they were able to obtain by quiet negotiation 
all the real 80 e eee have bronghe 
0 155 zudbed every nation is cordon be⸗ 


* the ſword is drawn; and this mutual confi- 


dence produces that wantonneſs of bloodſhed that 
has ſo often deſolated the world. But it is evident, 
that of contradictory opinions one muſt be wrong, 


and the hiſtory of mankind does not want examples 
that may teach caution to the Mart ug and mode- 


ration to thè proud. 
Lr us not think our As blaſted by con- 


deſcending to inquire, whether we might not poſ- 


ſibly grow / rather leſs than greater by attacki 


Spain. Whether we ſhould have to contend witl 


Spain alone, whatever has been promiſed by our 


patriots, inay very reaſonably; be doubted. A war 
declared far che empty ſound of an ancient title to 
a Magellanick rock would raiſe the indignation of 


. —_ egal us. Theſe encroachers on the 
0. 3 waſte 


. 


. K 


* r lun 


on c 
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tbeyrcam no longer be without it 


5 — in then Hüft effort ef 2, uf urpation, will make 
war upon us for a title to Kanifchstſcha,” Theſe 2 
univerſal ſettlers; ſays our ally the Dane, will in a 
ſnort time ſettle upon Greenland; and a fleet will 
batter Copenhagen, till we „ o confeſs 
that it always was their O ww. 
Ina quarrel like: this, it is not poſſible that any 
power ſhould favour us, and it is very likely that 
ſome would oppoſe us. The French, we are told, 
are otherwiſe employed; the conteſts between the 
King of France and his own ſubjects are ſufficient 
to withold him from ſupporting Spain. But who. 


does not know chat a foreign war has often put a 


ſtop to civil diſcords? It withdraws the attention 
of the publick from domeſtick grievances; and af- 
fords opportunities of diſmiſſing the turbulent and 
reſtleſs to diſtant employments. The Spaniards 
have always an argument of irreſiſtible comp — 5 
If France will not ſupport them againſt England, 


they will ſtrengthen: England againſt France. 


Bu let us indulge a dream — idle — 
and fuppoſe that we are to engage with Spain, and 
with Spain alone; it is not even yet very certain 
that much advantage will be gained. Spain is not 
eaſily vulnerable; her kingdom, by the loſs or 
ceſſion of many fragments of dominion, is become 
ſolid and compact. The Spaniards have indeed no 
fleet able to oppoſe: us, but they will not endea- 
vour actual oppoſition; they will ſhutthemſelves up 
in their own territories} and let us exhauſt our fea- 
men ima hopeleſs ſiege. They will give commiſ- 
ſions to privateers of every nation, WhO will p — 
- our merchants without poſſibility of r 

think their plate fleet in danger, they 2 
beit it to ſet ſail, and =_e a while upotithe credit 
of ' treafare whienl al Europe knows to be ſafe; 
and-which; if our? chimney of: ſhiny" continuetil 
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to chem wich ſecrecy and ſecurity. by our) natitra} 


enemies the F or 282 ee our natural 
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Bur the whole! Te 201 Spa iſh! N 


will lie open to inbaſion; we ſhall ſlevdtnodiing to 


do but march into theſe wealthy regions, and make 
their preſent maſters confeſs that they were always 


ours by ancient right. We ſhall throw: bras and 
iron out of our et, „ oy: Ip wilt 
be ſeen among uus. „ U ie 
AlL this is very defirable; bur: it is nat certain 


that it can be eaſily attained. :: Large tracts of 


America were added by the laſt war to his Britich 
dominions; but, if he. faction credit their own 


Apollo, they were conquered in: Germany. "They 


at beſt are onhy the barren parts of the continent, 
the refuſe of the earlier ad venturers, which th 
French, WhO tame laſt, n 3 e 
than nothing Forts 

AG arinsr the: Span eee We ee 
hitherto deen able to do much. A few privateers 
have grown rich at their expence, but no ſcheme 
of conqueſt has yet been | edi. They are 
defended not bye m with cannons which 
by cannons may be battered, but by the ſtorms of 
the deep and the vapours of the land, by 12 
flames of calenture and blaſts of peftilence.: ::- 

Ar the reigri of Elizabeth, the 2 ackitnl 
of Engliſn greatneſa, no enterpriſes againft America 
had any other conſequence than that of extending 


Engliſſi navigation. Here Cavendith periſhed af- 


ter all his hazards; and here Drake and Hawkins, 
great as they Mere in knowledge and in fame, hav- 
ing promiſed honour to themſelves. and n 
to ihe country, ſunk by d. e and N 5 
+ ener ee i e eee 

Dua ix the protectorſnig of Crveredd; 10800 
of which the ck arihes: ſtill more ar deni 


patrioti 
_ the return, the in doreinions Were again 
attempted; 


the hole 


for 


= ran © 
apit6d;3 but here, bd; Only hors 1 the: ſprthne 
of. Crodawtd made aa pauſe. His forges; were driven 


from Hiſpaniola / his hopes of ꝓqſſeſſing the W 


Indies vamithed, ande Jamacit was taken only, that 
expedition mignt not grow:ridigulgus,s} | 
Tak attack of Carthagena is et demembere 
Where the Spaniards from their ram parts ſaw their 
ind aders deſtroyed by the hoſtility/ of the elements; 
paiſohed'/Þy the air, and crippled by the dewss 
where every hour ſwept away battehons; and in 
the:three-days that paſſed between th deſcent and 
re-embarkation, half an army penihed-: 9:2 57 208” 
- : In! the daſt war the Hevanta Was taken; at whe 
ex is too well remembered, Maymy chunt 
ry be — curſed; with ſuch another conqueſt. 
Fußes inſtanbes of mi ſaarriage,, and theſe ar- 
ts of difficulty, may perhaps hate the milix 
tary ardour of thelpuhlie. Upon the — — 
of the Vvrnntem their operation Will be 4 
they: with-for: war;; hut not for canguelt;, —— 
would: defeat their purpoſes equally wich peace 
piofperity would, naturally continue truſt in 
thoſe hatds 'whichohad uſed it fortunately, 1 
patriots gratified. — with expectations t 
ſome ſmiſtrous accident, or erronegus g 
might diffuſe diſcomtent and inflame malignity 
Their hope is maleyelehce, and their; good is evi. 
Or heir zeal ſor theit untry wN have already 
hed-d ſpecimen; ; While they were ternifying the | 
nation with doubts Whether it was! anyAlonger. to 
exiſt; while they repreſented inyaliye: anmies as 
hoveringrin tbe clouds; and: hoſtile fleets as emerg- 


| ing from the deeps : they: h ſtructed ur — — 


ſeamen, and embarraſſed oux endeav ours 
fence. Of ſuch men; he thinks, with. unnceſſary 
candbur who does ot believe them likely Os hi 
promoted the miſcarriage; fich they detwed; by 


* crepe heun ing, Sur: — 
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21 is conſidered d as af injury to the 


0 public by 
* ſta (men, that though the: fleet 1 
Has been refitted- and manned; ark mo bb, | 
have followed and they-who'-ſat .v viſhi IN 
ſery and laughter are diſappointed of their plea⸗ 
fure. But as peace is che end of war, it ĩs the end 
likewiſe of preparations for: war and he may ſbe 
jaſtly hunted down as the enemy of mankind/>rhai 
can chooſe to fnatch by violence and 6h 
what gentler means can equally obtain. 19 Hy 0 
Tur miniſtry are reproached as not 
E an enemy, leſt ill ſudceſs ſhould: diſcredit 
d diſ — Ms —— —— 5 had . 
: that t ome regard to equity a 
| Huthavity? and . —— Sa ar 
35 With the ſafety of their-fellow-ſubjeQts; and as the 
| deſtroyers of all that ſnould be ſuperfluouſly flaugh- 
tered: "But let us ſuppoſe that their ouin ſafety 
had ſome influence on their conduct, they: Will 
not, houever, ſink to a Fans WHEY: 3 


int 


8 — 7 it bets — and nds as ii The 
watch of u city mag guard it for hire: butt are ell 
employed in Prstectiäg air from thoſe who lic in 
Wait to fire the fireets'and-v0d the houſes amidſt 
the ' conflagration. ATTY 184471 | ade LE «$117 5 
Ax unſueesſsful Sa moni undoubtedly: have 
had the effect ieh the enemies of the Miniftry 
ſo earneſtly deſire; for ve could have ſuſtained 
the diſgrace'of folly ending it-misforturie? But had 
wanton invaſion undeſervedly proſpered, had Falk- 
and's Ifland been yielded unconditionalhi with 
every right prior and poſterior : though the rabble 


might have — and the windows have blazed, 
ws: - 
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_ certainty: of -publick/icredi 


his fafety by impenetrable ſecrecyt he had nothing 
— dir truth and juſtice enemies whem 


31 3 
yet thoſe who —_ the value of life;-and the tin 


edit, would have — | 
ed; perhaps unheard, at the increaſe. nee, * 
and the loſs of our people. e051 1697 $26 DIS 432818, 
Tulscthirſt of blood, however the the-wifibls; pro 
moers of ſedition maythink it convenient to ſhrink | 
from ithe accuſation; is loudly avowed by Junius, 
the writer to whom his party o s uch of its 
and ſome of its popularity Of Junius it 
cannot be ſaid, as of Ulyſles; that che ſcatters am- 
bigudus expreſſions among the vulgar j' for he cries 
harvoc without reſerve, and endeabours to let ſii 


the dogs of foreign or civil war, ignorant” whi N 


ther Aka going, and careleſs fn may be their 
TIL 2 41 1 40 2 5611 1 5 hos 


'> Jowrv4 > has —— Inddechly ſatire felt but | 
ler not injudicious admiration miſtake -the-venom 
of the ſhaft for the'vigour-'of the bow? He has | 
ſometimes ſported wah lucky malice but to him 
that knows his company, it is not hardito be ſarcaſs 
tick ih a maſk: White he walks! like Jack Ahe | 


Giant- killer in a; coat of darkneſt he may de 


much miſchief wich tirele: ſtrength. i Novelty Cap. 
tivates the ſuperficial:and thoughleſs; 'vehemenet 
delights the difeontented apd turbulent. He that 
oontfadicts ackniouledged truth will ale. s haweln 
audichce; he that vilifles eſtabliſisdt authority = 
always find albettoss.: rtl %% avlorr I, 

_ Jonrvs burſt into notice withaa blaze of imt 
pudence which Mas rarely glared upen the whrld 
before, and drew the zabble after hir as mouſter 
makesia'ſhow. -When! he had: onde ptovidedifor 


he knows to be feeble in the dart Being then at 


liberty to indulge himſelf in all the immunities f 


inviſibihty; out of: the reach of danger, he has 


been bold; out of the reach of ſhame, he has been 


r As a rhetorician, he has had the art of 
5157 5 perſuading 


Weng 
—— 


AS A Mor⁊ 


dant, he has been able W 


Thoſe who knatw not whether: he would- lead 


5 15 32 1 
perſuading when he ſeconded deſire; ae 
he has convinced thoſe ho had no doubt before; 
kſt, he has taught that virtue may diſ- 
grace; and as a patriot, he has gratified the mean 
by inſults on the high. Finding ſedition aſcen- 


nation combuſtible, he has been able to inſlame it. 
Let us abſtract from his wit the vivacity of inſo- 
lence, and withdraw from his efficacy the ſympa- 
thetic favour of Plebeian malignit 94 do not ſay 
that we ſhall leave him nothing _ cauſe — 


defend ſeorns the help of falſehood; but if ant 


him only his merit, what will be his praiſe? 
Arx is not by his livelineſs of imagery, his mths 
gency of periods, or his fertility of alluſi ion, chat 
detains the cits of London, and the hoors of 
Middleſex. Of ſtile and ſentiment they — »6 
gognizance. They admire him for virtues like 


their own, for oontempt of order, and violence on 


outrage, far rage of - defamation. and audacity: 
falſehood. The Supportets of the Bill of Rights 
feel no niceties of compaſition, nor dexterities of 
ſophiſtry; their faculties are better proportioned 
| mr bawl: of Bellas, or barbarity of Beckford; 

but they are told that Junius is on their fide, and 
ahey are theteſore ſure that Junius is infalhble. 


them, reſolve to follow him; add thoſe ho can- 
not find his meaning, hope he mans rebellion. 
Julius isg an unuſual phenomenon on which 


ſome have gazed with — ſorne with ter- 


Tour, but wonder and terrour are tranſitory paſ- 
ſions. He will ſeon be more eloſely viewed or 
more attentively examined, and t folly has 
taken for a comet, that from its — — 
ſhook peſtilenee and war, enquiry will find / to che 
only a meteor formed by the vapours of putrefying 


democracy, and kindled into flame by the effer- 


ling with conviction ; 


eee of intereſt ſtrugg 
81 2 which 
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lien after having plunged its followers in a bog, 
will leave us enquiring why we regarded it. 
Ver though I cannot think the ſtile of 1 


ſecure from critieiſm, though his expreſſions are 


often trite, and his periods feeble, I ſhould never 
have ſtationed him where he has placed himſelf, 
had I not rated him by his morals rather than his 
faculties, What, ſays Pope, muſt be the Prieſt, 
where the monkey is a God? What muſt be the 
drudge of a party of which the heads are Wilkes and 
Craiby, Sawbridge and Townſhend? 

"Junius knows his own meining, ind can there- 
fore tell it. He is an enemy to the miniſtry ; he 


ſees them growing hourly ſtronger. He Knows 


that a war at once unjuſt and unſucceſsful would 
have certainly diſplaced them, and is therefore, in 
his zeal for his country, angry that war was not 
unjuſtly made, and unſucceſsfully conducted. But 
there are others whoſe thoughts are leſs clearly ex- 


| prefſed, and whoſe: ſchemes perhaps are leſs con- 
ſequentially digeſted ; who declare that they do not 


wiſh for a rupture, yet condemn the miniſtry for 


not doing that which a rupture would naturflly 
have followed. 


Ir one party reſolved! to demand what the other 
olives to refuſe, the diſpute can be determined 
only by arbitration; and between powers who have 
no common ſuperior, theke is n orher arbitrator 
than the ſword. 

Werne the miniſtry night not equitably 
have demanded more, is not worth a queſtion; 
The utmoſt exertion of right is always invidious, 


and where claims are not eaſily determicable is al- 


ways dangerous. We aſked all that was neceſſary, 
and - perſiſted in our firſt claim without mean re- 
oeſſion, or wanton aggravation, The Spaniards 
found us reſolute, and 3 acer a ſhort ſtrog⸗ 


Sie. 
c 0 Tux | 
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Tux real crime 5 the miniſtry is, that they 
fave found the means of avoiding their own ruin; 
but the charge againſt them is multifarious and 
confuſed, as will happen, when malice and diſcon- 
tent are aſhamed of their complaint. The paſt 
and the future are complicated in their cenſure. We 
have heard a tumultuous clamour about honour 
and rights, injuries and inſults, the Britiſh flag, 
and the Favourite's rudder, - Buccarelli's | conduct. 
and Grimaldi's declarations, the Manilla ranſom, 
delays and reparation. 

THRoUGH the whole argument * the faRtion 
runs the general errour, that our ſettlement, on 
Falkland's Ifland was not only lawful but unquef- 
tionable ; that our right was not only certain but 
acknowledged; and that the equity of our conduct 
was ſuch, that the Spaniards could not blame or 
obſtruct it without combating their own conviction, 
and oppoſing the general opinion of mankind. 

Ir once it be diſcovered that, in the opinion of 
the Spaniards, our ſettlement was uſurped, our 
claim arbitrary, and our conduct inſolent, all that 
has happened will appear o follow by a natural 
concatenation. Doubts will produce diſputes and 
diſquiſuion, diſquiſition requires delay, and delay 
cauſes inconvenience. 

Hab the Spaniſh. government immediately 
yielded unconditionally all that was required, we 
might have been ſatisfied; but what would Europe 
have judged of their ſubmiſſion ? That they ſhrunk 
before us as a conquered people, who having lately 

ielded to our arms, were now compelled to ſacri- 
Sh to our pride. The honour of the publick is 
indeed of high importance; but we muſt remember 
that we have had to tranſact with a mighty. King 
and a powerful nation, who have unluckily been 
taught to think that they have honour to Keep or 
"oe as well as ourſelves. 
Wuen 


. 
Warn the Admiralty was told in june of the 
warning given to Hunt, they were, I ſuppoſe ih. 
formed that Hunt had firſt provoked it by warnivg 
away the Spaniards, and naturally conſiderèd one 
act of inſolence as balanced by another; without 
expecting that more would be done on either fide: 
Of repreſentations and remonſttances thete would 
be no' end, if they were to be made whenever 
fmall commanders are uncivil to each other; nor 
could peace ever be enjoyed, if upon ſach tran- 
ſient provocations it be imagined neceſlary-to' pre- 
Parc for war, We might then, it is ſaid, have 
encreaſed' our force with more leiſure and leſs in- 
convenience; but this is to judge only by the e- 
vent. We omitted to diſturb the publick, becauſe 
we did not ſuppoſe that an armament would be 
- SoMe months afterwards; as has been told, 
Buccarelli, the governor of Buenos Ayres,” ſent 
againſt the ſettlement of Port Egmont a force 
which enſured the conqueſt. The Spaniſh com- 
mander required the Engliſh captains to depart ; 
but they thinking that reſiſtance neceſſary Which 
they knew to be uſeleſs, gave the Spaniards the 
right of preſcribing terms of capitulation. The 
Spaniards' impoſed no new condition except that 
the ſloop ſhould not fail under twenty days; and 
of this they ſecured the performance by taking off 
„, r. 
To an inhabitant of the land there appears no- 
thing in all this unreaſonable or offenſive. If the 
Engliſh intended to keep their ſtipulation, how 
were they injured by the detention of their rudder? 
If the rudder be to a ſhip what his tail is in fables 
to à fox, the part in which honour is placed and 
of which the violation is never to be endured; 1 
am ſorry that the Favourite ſuffered an indignity, 
but cannot yet think it a cauſe for Which nations 
ſnould ſlaughter one another. 55 
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„Wurz Buccarelli's invaſion was known, and 
the dignity of the, crown infringed, we demanded 
reparation. and prepared for war, and we gainedequal 
reſpe& by the moderation of our terms, and the 
ſpirit. of our exertion. The Spaniſh miniſter im- 
mediately denied that eee had received any 
particular orders to ſeize Port Egmont, nor pre- 
tended that he was juſtified otherwiſe than by the 
general inſtructions by which the American gover- 


nors are required to exclude the ſubjects of other 


F 

To have enquired whether our ſettlement. at 
Port, Egmont was any violation of the Spaniſh 
rights, had been to enter upon a diſcuſſion which 
the pertinacity of political diſputants might have 
continued without end. We therefore called for 
reſtitution, not as a confeſſion of right, but as a 


| reparation of honour, which required that we 


ſhould be reſtored, to our former ſtate upon the 
ifland, and that the King of Spain ſhould diſayow 
the action of his governor. 

Ix return to this demand, the Spaniards expect 


ed from us a diſavowal of the menaces with which 


they had been firſt inſulted by Hunt; and if the 
claim to the iſland be Cigna doubtful, they cer- 
tainly expected it with equal reaſon. This, how- 
ever, was refuſed, and our ſuperiority of ſtrength 
gave validity 1 to our arguments. , 

Bo r we are told that the diſavowal of the Kiog 
of Spain is temporary and fallacious: that Buc- 


carelli's armament had all the appearance of regu- 


lar forces and a concerted expedition; and that 


he is not treated at home as a man guilty of pira- 
cy, or as diſobedient to the orders of his maſter. 


Tua the expedition was well planned, and. 
the forces properly ſupplied, affords no proof of 
communication between the governor and his court. 


Thoſe who are entruſted with the care of kingdoms 


in 


tay 


bi another hemiſphere, muſt n be truſted : 
with power to defend them. Fig 
As little can be inferred from his reception at 
the Spaniſh court. He is not puniſhed indeed, for 
what has he done that deſerves puniſhment? He 
was ſent into America to govern and defend the 
dominions of Spain. He thought the Engliſh were 
encroaching, and drove them away. No Spaniard 
thinks that he has exceeded his duty, nor does the 
King of Spain charge him with exceſs. The 
boundaries of dominion in that part of the world 
have not yet been ſettled ; and he miſtook, if a 
miſtake there was, like a zealous ſubject in his 
maſter's favou.. | 
Bur all this enquiry is ee Conſider- | 
ed as a reparation of honour, the diſavowal of the 
King of Spain, made in the ſight of all Europe, 
is of equal value, whether true or falſe. There is 
indeed no reaſon to queſtion its veracity; they, 
however, who do not ee it. matt ee a 
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. 2 the — orders upon. which che gover- 
nor is acknowledged to have a&ted; are neither 
diſavowed nor explained. Why the Spaniards 
ſhould diſavow the defence of their own. territo- 
rjes, the warmeſt diſputant will find it difficult o 
tell; and if by an explanation is meant an accurate 
delineation of their ſouthern empire, and the li- 
mitation of their claims beyond the line, it cannot 
be imputed to any very culpable remiſlneſs, that 
what has been denied for two centuries to the Eu- 
ropean powers was not obtained in a haſty range, 
about a petty ſettlement. 5 

Tux miniſtry, were too well n with 
negotiation to fill their heads with ſuch idle ex- 
pectations. The queſtion of right was inexplicable 
and endleſs. They left it as it ſtood. To Af 21 

ore 
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ſtored to TI poſſeſſion was eaſily practicable. 
This reſtoration they required and obtdined. 

Bot they ſhould, ſay their opponents; have 
inſiſted upon more”; they ſhould Have exacted not 
only reparation of our hot6nr, but repayment of 
our expence. Nor are they all ſatisfied with re- 


covery of the coſts and damages of the preſent 


conteſt; they are for taking this opportunity of 
calling in old debts, and reviving our right fo tle 
ranſom of Manila. 

Tur Manila ranſom has, I think, been mot 
mentioned by the inferior bellowers 'of (edition. 
Thoſe: who jead the faction know that it cannot 


be remembered much to their advantage. The 


followers of Lord Rockingham remember that 
his miniſtry begun and ended without obtaining it; 


tue adherents to Grenville would: be told; that he 


could never be taught to underſtand our claitn. 
The law of nations made little of his knowledge. 
Let him not, however, be depreciated in his grade; 
he had powers not univerſally poſſeſſed ; and if he 
ſometimes erred; he was likewiſe fornetimes right. 
O reimburſement the talk has been more con- 
fident, though not more reaſonable. The expeii- 
ces 6f war have been often defired, have been 


ſometimes required, but were never paid; or never, 


but when reſiſtance was hopeleſs, and there fe. | 
mained no choice between ſubmifſion and de- 
ſtruction. 5 
"Op our late e T know not from mb 
the charge can be very properly expected. The 


King of Spain diſavows the violence which pro- 


voked us to arm, and for the miſchiefs which be | 


did not do, why ſhould he pay? Buccarelli, though 


he Had learned all tlie arts of an Eaſt-Indian go- 


ver nor, could hardly have collected at Buenos Ayres 


a fun ſulßeient to ſatisfy our demands. If he be 
honeſt, he is hardly rich; and if he be bes ard 


to 
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to 1ob, he has the . e of being Placed 
where robbers have been before him, 
Tux King of Spain indeed delayed 0 comply 

with our propoſals, and our armament was made 


neceſſary by unſatisfactory anſwers and dilatory de- 


hates. The delay certainly increaſed our expences, 
and it is not unlikely that the increaſe of our ex- 
Pences put an end to the delay. 


Bur this is the inevitable proceſs of buman 4 
fairs. Negotiation requires time. What is nat 
apparent to intuition muſt be found by enquiry. 


Claims that have remained doubtful for ages cad- 
not he ſettled in a day. Reciprocal complaints 
are not eaſily adjuſted but by reciprocal compli- 
ance. The Spaniards thinking themſelves intitled 
to the iſland, and injured. by Captain Hunt, in 
their turn demanded fatisfation, which was re- 
fuſed; and where is the wonder if their conceſſi- 
ens were delayed? They may tell us, that an in- 


dependent nation is to be influenced nat by com- 
mand, but by perſuaſion ; that if we expect our 


propoſals to he received without delibergtion, we 


aſſume that ſovereignty which they do not grant 


us; and that if we arm while they are deliberat- 
ing, we muſt indulge our martial. ardour at up 
own charge. 


Tus Engliſh miniſtry aſked all that was mn. 


able, and enforced all that they aſked. Our national 


honour is advanced, and our intereſt, if any intereſt 


we have, is ſufficiently ſecured. There can be 
none amongſt us to whom this tranſaction does not 
ſeem happily concluded, but thoſe who. having 
fixed their hopes on publick calamities, ſat like 
vultures waiting for a. day of carnage, Having 
worn out all the arts of domeſtick ſedition, having, 
, wearied yiolence, and exhauſted falſehood, they 
yet flattered themſelves with ſame aſſiſtance from) 


the pride or malice of Spain; and when they could 


their governours. 


[ 19S 
no longer make the people complain of grievances 
which they did not feel, they had the comfort yet 
of knowing that real evils were poſſible, and their 
reſolution is well known of charging all evil on 


* 


Tus reconciliation was therefore conſidered as 
the loſs of their laſt anchor; and received not only 


with the fretfulneſs of diſappointment, but the 
rage of deſperation. When they found that all 


were happy in ſpite of their machinations, and the 
ſoft effulgence of peace ſhone out upon the nation, 


they felt no motion but that of ſullen envy; they 
could not, like Milton's prince of hell, abſtract 


themſelves a moment from their evil; as they have 


not the wit of Satan, they have not his virtue; 


they tried once again what could be done by ſo- 
_ without - art, and confidence without cre- 
dit. They repreſented their Sovereign as diſho- 
noured and their country as betrayed, or, in their 
fiercer paroxiſms of fury, reviled their Sovereign 
as betraying it. 97 5 
THaeirr pretences I have here endeavoured to 
expoſe by ſhewing that more than has been yielded 
was not to be exepcted, that more perhaps was 
not to be deſired, and that if all had been refuſed, 
there had ſcarcely been an adequate reaſon for a war. 
TER was perhaps never much danger of war 
or of refuſal, but what danger there was proceeded 
from the faction. Foreign nations, unacquainted 
with the inſolence of Common Councils, and unac- 
cuſtomed to the how] of Plebeian patriotiſm, when 
they heard of rabbles and riots, of petitions and 
remonſtrances, of diſcontent in Surry, Derbyſhire 


and Yorkſhire, when they ſaw the chain of ſubor- 


dination broken, and the legiſlature threatened and 
defied, naturally imagined that ſuch a government' 
had little leiſure for Falkland's Iſland ; they ſuppoſ- 
ed that the Engliſh, when they returned, would find 
Wilkes inveſted with the protectorate; or ſee the 

| mayor 
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mayor of London; what the French have formerly _ 

ſeen their mayors of the palace, the commander. + 
of the army and tutor of the King; that the 
would be called to tell their tale before the Com. 
mon Council; and that the world was to exp 
war or peace from a vote of the ſubſcribers to the 
Bill of Rights. rei! Henan : 

Bur our enemies have now loſt their hopes, 

and our friends I hope are recovered from their 
fears. To fancy that our government can be ſub- * 

verted by the rabble, whom its lenity has pamper- 
ed into impudence, is to fear that a city may be 
drowned by the overflowing of its kennels. The 
diſtemper which &wardice or malice thought ei- 
"ther decay of the vitals, or reſolution of the nerves, 
appears at laſt to have been nothing more than, a 
political phrhiriafis, a diſeaſe: too loathſome for a 
plainer name; which is the effect of negligence - 
rather than of weakneſs, and of which the ſname is 
greater than the danger. Fs 
Aon the diſturbers of our quiet are ſome ani- 
mals of greater bulk, whom their power of roar- _ 
ing perſuaded us to think formidable, but we now 
perceive that ſound and force do not always go to- 
gether. The noiſe of a ſavage proves nothing but 
his hunger. TD 
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ArrER all our broils, foreign and domeſtick, 
we may. at laſt hope to remain a while in quiet, a- 
muſed with a view of our own ſucceſs. We have 
gained political ſtrength by the increaſe of our repu- 
tation; we have gained real ſtrength by the reparation 
of our navy; we have ſhewn Europe that ten years 
of war have not yet exhauſted us; and we have 
enforced our ſettlement on an iſland on which wen- 
ty years ago we durſt not venture to look. 1 
5 HESE are the gratifications only of honeſt 
minds; but this is a time in which hope comes to 
all. From the preſent happineſs of the publick 
that patriots 11 may derive advantage. __ _ 
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To be harmleſs though by impotence obtains ſome 
degree of kindneſs; no man hates. a worm as he 
hates a viper; they were once dreaded enough to 
be deteſted, as ſerpents that could bite; they have 
now ſhewn that they can only hiſs, and may theres» 
fore quietly ſlink into holes, and change their 
ſlough unmoleſted and forgotten. 
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